THE  FOUR  GEORGES
on St. Patrick's Day; and in 1763 there was a pitched
battle between a party of sailors and a number of chairmen
in Covent Garden. The chairmen had always been an
unruly element in the population of London, and once
at least there had been a proposal to use them for political
ends. Philip Thicknesse writes in his Memoirs:
"Mr.  Segrave, an Irish officer with only one arm,
formerly well known at the Cafe de Conde, at Paris,
assured me that he had been with the Prince (i.e.
Charles Edward) in England between the years 1745 and
1756, and that they had laid a plan of seizing the person
of the King, as he returned from the play, by a body
of Irish chairmen, who were to knock the servants
from behind  his  coach,  extinguish the  lights,  and
create a confusion while a party carried the King to the
water-side,  and  hurried him  away to  France. . . .
He also told me that they had more than fifteen
hundred chairmen, or that class of people, who were
to assemble opposite the Duke of Newcastle's house
in Lincoln's Inn Fields the instant they heard any
particular news relative to the Pretender."1
The Gordon Riots rallied to the side of the Govern-
ment all who had anything to lose, and, as has been shown,
the King's perspicacity in going to the country at once
won for the ministers a majority at the ensuing general
election.   Had   the   Cabinet   displayed   even   ordinary
competence  in  the  conduct  of the  war  against  the
United States it might have remained in office indefi-
nitely, for   popular   apathy  was   unbroken,  but   that
was  hardly  to   be   expected   from  a   ministry which
contained Germain and Sandwich.   In the last week of
November 1781 the news arrived of the  capitulation
1 cf. Petrie, Sir Charles: The Jacobite Movement, p. 240.
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